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BY  KEVIN  MURPHY 


One  of  the  many  important  questions 
the  1987  session  of  the  legislature  will 
have  to  resolve  is  whether  or  not  to  keep 
the  Montana  Suprene  Court  at  its  present 
number  of  7  justices  or  reduce  it   back 
to  5.  The  court  is  scheduled  to  lose  2 
justices  at  the  end  of  1988  unless  the 
present  7  member  court  is  re-authorized 
by  law  makers. 

Justice  John  Harrison  has  stated 
that  the  backlog  of  cases  will  reach 
200  within  2  years  if  the  court  is  reduced 
to  5  members.   Justice  Harrison  said  that 
in  1970,  the  court  wrote  about  135  opinions 
a  year  and  this  year  expects  to  issue 
more  than  400.   Harrison  commented  that 
each  justice  writes  about  55  opinions  a 
year,  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
national  average.   Harrison  also  noted 
that  during  tough  economic  times,  it  may 
be  popular  for  legislators  to  eliminate 
the  two  justice  seats,  since  about 
SI  50,000  could  be  saved  by  the  move. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  not  very  popular  with 
the  legislature  because  they  have  over- 
turned important  legislation. 

T  believe  the  Montana  legislator 
must  start  looking  at  other  alternatives 
to  this  problems  and  not  only  just  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  to  reduce  the 
courts  membership.   Most  states  now  have 
intermediate  appellate  courts  that  greatly 
reduce  the  caseloads  of  their  respective 
Supreme  Courts.   1  realize  this  alternative 


might  be  unpopular  at  present  because  of 
the  economic  questions  it  presents.  T 
believe  in  the  long  run  it  could  be  a 
viable  alternative  and  the  quality  of 
justice  the  citizens  of  this  state 
recieve  would  be  increased.   If  two  3 
man  intermediate  courts  were  created  to 
handle  probate  and  criminal  matters  much 
more  time  could  be  devoted  by  the  just  i 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  handle  the  states 
important  issues  pending  judicial  cert- 
ification.  Issues  appealed  from  the 
intermediate  courts  could  be  decided  by 
discretionary  review  much  the  same  way 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  works.   Tn  criminal 
matters  if  the  Supreme  Court  would  denv 
review  of  the  intermediate  courts  decision 
then  a  person  would  have  exhausted  state 
remedies  in  regard  to  Federal  review 
under  42  USC  2254(b). 
In  my  estimation  the  method  of  review 
we  recieve  on  our  pro-se  petitions  of 
habeas  corpus  and  post-conviction  is 
dictated  by  the  caseload  in  the  Suprene 
Court.  We  are  not  recieving  meaningful 
review.   Tf  a  3  man  intermediate  crini; 
appellate  Court  were  created  we  would 
recieve  the  time,  attention,  and  review 
needed  to  promote  respect  and  integrity 
for  the  judicial  process  or  the  criminal 
justice  system.   Tt  would  certainly  in 
our  eyes  be  a  much  more  equitable  system. 

Tn  closing  I  realize  economic  factors 
have  alot  to  do  with  the  legislatures 
decisions  on  the  issue.   I  do  hope  that 
they  decide  not  to  reduce  the  court 
back  to  5  members. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


"I  would  like  to  address  this  letter 
chiefly  to  any  legislators  of  the  State  of 
Montana  who  might  be  reading  this  public- 
ation, as  well  as  to  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Institutions,  and  the 
administration  and  residents  of  Montana 
State  Prison." 

"It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
criminal  penitentiaries  are  not  intended 
to  be  pleasant  places  in  which  to  live 
however,  anyone  with  any  common  sense  and 
human  decency  in  them  will  have  to  con- 
cede that  the  State  has  not  only  a  legal 
but  a  moral  obligation  to  care  and 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  its 
criminal  prisoners.   Inmates  of  Montana 
State  Prison  are  prevented  by  statutory 
law  from  consideration  as  employees  of 
the  State  but  anyone  with  any  experience 
at  all  in  Montana  Corrections  can  tell 
you  that  without  inmate  labor,  Montana 
State  Prison  would  immediately  cease 
to  function  as  a  viable  institution." 

"Bearing  in  mind  that  inmate  labor 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  estab- 
lished operation  of  M.S. P.,  isn't  it 
about  time  that  we  prisoners  be  more 
fairly  compensated  for  our  labor. 
I'm  not  talking  about  approximating 
minimum  wage  but  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  cannot  live  on  $1.00  a  day 
and  still  provide  our  own  basic  necess- 
ities.  Prisoners  are  obligated  to  pur- 
chase their  own  hygiene  items,  school 
supplies,  correspondece  materials, 
footwear,  underclothing,  and  even  toilet 
paper.  Without  higher  wages  this  is  an 
unfair  burden  to  shoulder.   Undoubtedly 
the  prison  administration  and  Department 
of  Institutions  would  dispute  this  by 
claiming  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
above  mentioned  articles  are  indeed 
provided.  I  would  disagree  and  could 
support  my  argument  as  could  any  intel- 
ligent man  who  has  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  dwell  here." 

I  understand,  and  most  of  us  accept, 
however  reluctantly,  the  concept  of 
punishment  for  our  criminal  actions. 
The  thing  is,  and  the  prison  expansion 
is  irrefutable  evidence  of  this,  that 
a  growing  number  of  M.S. P.  residents 
are  not  simply  "passing  through";  many 
of  us  are  here  to  stay,  to  live  and  lodge 
in  this  prison  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Can  you  citizens  out  there  imagine  strict 


supervision  for  30,  40,  even  50  years, 
all  the  while  wearing  other  people's 
underwear?  Wouldn't  you  prefer  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  you  own?  Sure 
you  would,  and  you  would  doubtless  be 
willing  to  earn  that  opportunity.  The 
most  recent  suicides  here  are  shocking 
attestations  to  what  it  can  be  like  in 
prison.  Convicts  treasure  material  items 
that  most  people  "in  the  world"  routinely 
take  for  granted.  We're  not  allowed  much, 
but  many  of  the  things  we  are  permitted, 
scores  of  prisoners  cannot  afford  and  so 
do  without.   "Oh,  too  bad,"  you  say. 
Those  of  you  who  smoke,  try  going  without 
becauses  you  had  to  buy  shampoo  this 
month.   Enjoy  coffee?  Sorry,  had  to 
send  your  $24.00  monthly  check  to  the  wife; 
your  son  needed  new  shoes. 

Come  on   folks,  it's  time  for  a 
pay  increase.  We  don't  have  a  union  and 
we  help  to  earn  our  keep  and  merit  higher 
wages.  You've  all  heard  of  the  "cost  of 
living"  haven't  you?   It's  no  different 
in  here  except  that  by  unfairly  compen- 
sating us  for  our  labor,  "YOU",  the 
people  in  charge,  the  keepers,  the 
lawmakers,  promote  illicit  activity 
inside  the  joint  and  out.   People  have  a 
tendancy  to  believe  their  value  is  what 
others  tell  them  about  themselves  and 
you're  telling  the  adult,  male  prisoners 
of  this  state,  they're  not  worth  very 
much.   I  ask  you,  is  that  the  kind  of 
attitude  you  want  a  man  to  have  upon 
his  eventual  release? 

I  would  strongly  urge  other  M.S. P., 
residents  to  write, to  the  legislators  and 
Governor  or  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Russell  in 
complaint  of  our  pitiful  wages.   Further- 
more, I  would  like  to  extend  an  open 
invitation  to  any  legislator  or  govern- 
ment official  to  meet  or  correspond 
with  me  regarding  prison  conditions 
overall,  from  a  convict's,  noint  of 
view. 
Sincerely,  Karl  E.  Gratzer,  #19483 


RVIN  MURPHY 

In  the  past  articles  a  few  of  us 
have  expressed  our  displeasure  with  the 
legislation  implemented  by  Representative 
Kermit  Daniels  of  Deer  Lodge.   He  is  the 
lawmaker  who  drafted  the  bill  enacted  to 
put  us  prisoners  to  death  for  committing 
various  crimes  while  confined  here  in  the 
prison. 

As  I  and  Steve  Conley  a  former  writer 
for  the  Siberian  stated  "Mr.  Daniels 
actual  worth  to  his  constituents  is 
debatable."  Apparently  his  constituency 
agreed  because  T  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  former  Powell  County  Attorney  was 
defeated  in  his  re-election  bid  for  his 
legislative  seat. 

In  a  time  of  economic  woe  in  our 
state  it  is  easy  for  a  representative  to 
propose  a  crime  bill.  After  all  it  would 
not  be  controversial  to  do  so  because  we 
are  a  legally  discriminated  class  of  people. 
I  have  to  ask  what  would  be  the  need  for 
more  anti-crime  legislation  at  this  time? 
I  believe  any  more  would  raise  questions 
of  over-kill. 

So  what  can  we  do  as  targets  of  this 
type  of  legislation.  We  can't  vote.  V.'e 
can't  hire  a  lobbyist  because  of  the  cost. 
We  are  almost  defenseless.   Another  quest- 
ion is  do  many  of  us  even  care? 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  commun- 
icate with  various  representatives  that 
will  listen  and  to  pursuade  our  family 
members  to  do  the  same.   If  anyone  has 
any  other  ideas  to  present  I  would  invite 
them  to  do  so.   Its  a  pretty  important 
issue. 


iimUSTKlAL 
ARTS 


BY  BILL  LEININGER 

Started  in  the  tall  ot  1986  but  due  to 
get  really  rolling  in  1987  is  a  new  and  'gr- 
eat program  call  Industrial  Arts.  David  Wa- 
tkins,  manager  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Industrial  Arts  program  at  MSP  is  at  the  h- 
elm.  Instructors  include  Dave  Blaz,  Oennis 
Finco  and  Jim  Barngrover.  The  10-week  cour- 
ses now  offered  or  soon  to  start  are  Sus- 
pension and  Alignment,  Hydraulics,  Bas i 
Metals,  Welding,  Drafting,  Small  Engine, 
Horticulture.  A  course  in  plant  Science  is 
being  completed  on  the  Hi  Side. 

Watkins  has  emphasized  that  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  program  is  designed  to  work  hand- 
in-glove  with  the  Education  Department  of 
the  prison.  In  other  words,  practical  lear- 
ning in  the  shop  should  and  will  work  in 
conjunction  with  academic  work  in  the  cla- 
ss room.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  following 
procedure  inmates  should  take  who  wish  to 
enroll  in  the  program. 

First  a  copy  of  the  SAT  test  scores 
should  be  secured.  If  he  is  between  8th  & 
10th  grade  average  on  test  scores,  he  is 
eligible  to  take  1  vocational  (Industrial 
Arts)  class  and  2  academic  classes;  if  10th 
grade  average  or  higher,  he  is  eligible  to 
take  up  to  3  vocational  classes;  if  he  cho- 
oses to  take  3  vocational  classes  he  would 
not  be  required  to  take  any  academic  clas- 
ses; if  he  chooses  to  take  2  vocational 
classes  he  would  be  required  to  take  1  aca- 
demic class.  In  all  cases  he  must  enroll  in 
3  units  of  instruction  (Industrial  and  Aca- 
demic). 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  5 
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MSP  VETS  GRCUR 


BY  SKIP  RHODES,  CHAIRMAN 

Since  the  end  of  the  Viet  Nam  War  in 
1975,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  tragic  foot 
notes  come  to  light  regarding  the  way  the 
war  was  fought,  as  well  as  the  casualties 
it  produced,  both  death  in  combat  and  the 
slower  and  much  more  demoralizing  deaths 
of  gallant  young  warriors  from  wounds  both 
physical  and  mental.  There  are  few  Ameri- 
cans at  this  time  in  America  that  do  not 
know  the  effects  that  Agent  Orange  have 
played  both  on  the  individual  soldier  as 
well  as  his  family.  To  date  even  though 
there  was  a  large  cash  settlement  made  to 
these  families,  not  one  dollar  of  it  has 
been  released  to  compensate  the  survivors 
or  the  victims  of  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous chemicals  known  to  man.  Is  the  gover- 
ment  still  denying  their  role  in  the  use 
of  this  chemical?  Yes.  Have  they  done  any- 
thing to  see  if  the  sttlement  to  the  vic- 
tims has  been  dispersed?  No. 

In  1979,  another  tragic  disorder  re- 
lated to  Viet  Nam  veterans  came  to  light. 
It  is  less  physical  and  plays  with  the 
mental  condition  of  the  men  who  fought  our 
war  in  the  jungles  of  Viet  Nam.  Again  the 
government  chose  not  to  acknowledge  it  th- 
ough there  have  been  a  lot  of  studies  done 
by  agencies  such  as  the  Disabled  American 
Veteran,  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
well  as  state  and  local  health  divisions 
across  the  country  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Military  Affairs  Divisions. 
This  disorder  has  the  title  of  Post-Trau- 
matic Stress  and  it  is  known  to  have  cause 
more  deaths  than  the  entire  field  casual- 
ties of  Viet  Nam.   According  to  a  story 
done  by  the  D.A.V.,  it  manifests  itself  in 
a  number  of  ways  and  most  all  are  in  the 
mental  apptitude  of  its  victims.  For  the 
men  who  suffer  from  this  disorder  called 
PTSD  they  still  haven't  made  it  completely 
home  from  the  jungles  of  Viet  Nam  mentally. 
They  have  problems  holding  jobs,  holding 
personal  relationships  such  as  marriages 
and  families,  they  use  both  drugs  and  al- 
cohol and  have  frequent  nightmares  of  the 
war  they  still  haven't  left  behind.  They 
suffer  frombouts  of  extreme  depression, 
loneliness,  anger  and  distrust  of  all  gov- 
•   •  ent  organizations  and  authority. 

PTSD,  has  the  same  basic  elements 
to  its  manifestations  as  those  ound  in 
Ci  l.ninal  behavior  traits,  however  there  are 


no  safeguards  presently  beinp  user!  in  our 
system  or  society  to  screen  the  veterans 
who  might  suffer  from  this  disorder  from 
that  of  a  criminal.  Thus  a  veterans  mental 
disorder  created  by  Viet  Nam  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  criminal  behavior  and  he  is 
then  put  hazardous] .  through  our  justice 
system,  is  labled  a  criminal  and  is  dealt 
with  as  such  in  a  system  that  is  not  gear 
ed  to  handle  the  treatment  he  needs  to  re- 
turn mentally  from  that  war  some  twenty  or 

more  years  ago.   In  Montana  there  i?  no 
treatment  made  available  to  these  patriots 
through  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
Budget  cuts  and  the  inability  of  either  th 
state  or  federal  agencies  to  accept  the 
responsibility  or  liability  for  the  mental 
state  the  veterans  returned  home  with  some; 
how  takes  a  backseat  to  the  treatment  of 
other  criminal  disorders,  such  as  child 
molestations,  rapes,  and  even  D.W.I. 's. 
So  again  the  veteran  is  a  victim  of  a  sys- 
tem that  would  rather  forget  the  mistake 
that  our  nation  made  in  Viet  Nam  and  must 
continue  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  war  that 
he  didn't  want  to  fight,  but  did  so  out  of 
the  premise  that  our  nation  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  world  to  protect  individual 
freedoms.  We  send  millions  of  dollars  to 
other  countries  to  protect  their  freedoms, 
commit  our  young  men  to  fight  their  wars, 
promise  a  fair  G.I.  Bill,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  needs  are  completed  the  individuals  ar 
forgotten.  In  the  case  i  [  Nam,  not  only 
were  they  forgotten  but  they  were  perse- 
cuted beyond  comprehension.  Labeled  baby 
killers,  drug  addicts  and  general  undesir- 
ables for  doing  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try. Never  has  a  war  been  fought  by  the 
U.S.  like  Nam,  and  never  has  a  society 
damaged  so  many  lives  in  order  to  cover 
its  guilt  for  sending  us  their  to  fight 
it  for  them.  There  are  those  that  say  our 
role  in  Nam  was  to  protect  private  inter- 
est; I  ask  who  is  protecting  the  interest 
of  the  warriors  who  returned  home  with  the 
prohlems  of  P.T.S.D.,  Agent  Orange  and  all 
the  unknown  problems  that  are  yet  to  sur- 
face. 

Viet  Nam  veterans  have  the  distinctic 
of  having  the  highest  suicide  rate  ot  1 
veterans  of  all  wars;  they  have  the  night"; 
divorce  rates;  they  have  a  higher  rate  o-~ 
soft-tissue  cancer  related  to  Agent 
Orange,  and  many  suffer  the  indignities 
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of  incarceration  for  problems  that  we  as 
a  society  bestowed  on  them  on  their 
return  from  the  jungles. 

In  the  planning  stages  of  Viet  Nam 
the  military  planners  devised  what  was 
called  DEROS,  meaning  each  soldier  went 
to  Nam  for  a  single  year,  alone,  unpre- 
pared for  the  style  of  war  he  was  to  be 
faced  with  and  in  that  year  he  lived 
j  only  for  himself  and  the  day  he  could 
return  'iome.   On  arriving  home  he  was 
i  informed  he  was  a  deranged  psychopath 
i  and  in  an  economy  that  hat  too  few  jobs 

and  far  too  many  applicants  he  just 
,  didn't  stand  a  chance  at  making  it. 
'  He  was  skilled  only  in  the  arts  of 
t]  warfare;  he  was  sent  to  stop  civil 
disturbances  in  his  country  over  the 
war  from  which  he  had  just  returned. 
•  How  vould  you  feel  at  nineteen  years  of 
age  having  to  live  through  such  a  ex- 
perience? Many  did..  Many  came  through 
it  in  fine  shape,  but  what  about  the 
ones  that  didn't?.  Are  we  going  to 
■t  leave  them  in  the  dark  for  the  next 
'.   twenty  years  or  are  we  as  a  state 
1  and  nation  going  to  look  at  the  situation 
we  created  and  offer  some  relief  for 
these  men.  The  law-makers  of  the  state 
have  the  power  to  undo  the  injustices 
of  it  and  right  now  is  the  time,  not 
twenty  years  down  the  road.   To  begin 
with  the  following  procedure  would  help 
curtail  the  miscategorizing  of  PTSD 
victims  from  criminals. 

1 .  Build  a  safe-guard  that  would 
call  for  mandatory  evaluations  of  all 
N'am  vets  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
justice  system  prior  to  putting  them 

'.through  the  judicial  system. 

2.  Provide  adequate  treatment  once 
the  veteran  has  been  sentenced  for  a 
crime  against  society,  tailored  to  his 
needs  of  rehabilitation.   Drug  and  alcohol 
counseling.  Family  counseling  that 

trecognizes  the  inability  of  the  vet  to 
ihold  a  personal  relationship  and  educ- 
ating both  parties  of  the  dangers  of  such. 

3.  Provide  a  educational  program 
that  will  give  the  veterans  a  marketable 
jtrade  once  he  leaves  prison  and  a  support 
'I structure  to  help  the  veteran  re-enter 

| society  without  undo  pressures. 

The  M.S. P.  Vets  Group  has  been  a 
(self-help  program  at  the  state  prison  in 
iDeer  Lodge  for  two  years.   In  that  time 
we  have  worked  with  veterans  who  suffer 
from  PTSD  and  have  found  that  once  the 


veteran  undergoes  a  period  of  debriefing 

ilization  as  to  what  PTSD  is  a 
its  dangers,  there  is  a  change  in  behav- 
ioral attitudes  and  a  willingness  to  make 
advances  in  the  future.   PTSD  victims 
suffer  a  great  degree  of  guilt  for  their 
envolvement  in  N'am  and  that  is  our  fault 
for  the  treatment  we  gave  them  on  their 
return.   So  as  the  people  who  have  the 
authority  and  opportunity  to  make  these 
changes,  I  as  a  veteran,  along  with  the 
300  or  so  other  veterans,  humbly  request 
our  legislators  look  hard  at  providing 
funding  and  personnel  to  work  with  the 
veterans  that  are  incarcerated  at 
M.S. P.  . 


War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things;  the  decayed  and  degraded  state 
of  moral  and  patriotic  which  thinks  that 
nothing  is  worth  war  is  much  worse. 

A  man  who  has  nothing  for  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  fight;  nothing  he  cares  about  more 
than  his  own  personal  safety;  is  a  miser- 
able creature  who  has  no  chance  of  being 
free,  unless  made  and  kept  so  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  better  men  than  himself. 

John  Stuart  Mill 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

This  program  gives  the  inmate  student 
not  only  practical  training  in  certain  cra- 
fts, but  what  the  job  actually  is,  the  edu- 
cation requirements,  what  it  pays,  what  are 
available  openings  are  in  the  certain  field. 
As  Watkin  states,  "It  gives  the  student  a 
look  at  certain  jobs  before  his  release  and 
basic  training  he  will  need  after  release." 

(We  plan  to  do  an  in-depth  story  on 
Industrial  Arts  in  the  next  issue.  The  Edi- 
tor) 
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BY  Dan  Hand 

During  the  past  year  the  public 
has  been  besieged  by  the  media  regarding 
the  drug  problem  in  these  United  States. 
The  problem  seems  to  extend  from  the  slums 
of  the  big  cities  all  the  way  through  the 
public  spectrum  to  the  White  House. 

Naturally  enough,  the  spotlight 
has  focused  on  the  big  time  users  of  nar- 
cotics: professional  and  college  athletes, 
stars  of  the  entertainment  world  and  em- 
ployees of  the  government.  And,  also  nat- 
urally, the  domino  theory  has  taken  effect 
and  media  attention  is  spotlighting  the 
sale  and  use  of  marijuana,  cocaine,  herion 
and  crack  in  small  towns  and  on  the  farm. 
We  read  of  air  traffic  controllers  being 
ordered  to  take  a  drug  test,  some  found 
positive.  Another  story  was  headlined 
'Drugs  at  the  top:  50%  of  managers  using 
or  abusing?1  and  went  on  to  state  that 
drug  abuse  among  middle  and  top  manage- 
ment people  at  American  corporations  is 
beginning  to  attract  attention.  Turn  to 
page  eight  and  one  will  read  of  John  Doe 
of  Four  Corners,  Iowa,  who  was  caught 
selling  four  ounces  of  pot  to  his  neighbor 
or  John  Smith  who  was  nabbed  for  growing 
the  weed  on  his  farm  near  Crossroads, 
Arkansas. 

All  the  above  are  suspected  and 
maybe  even  arrested,  and  maybe  even 
brought  before  the  bar  of  justice.  And 
there  the  similarity  ends. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  sport 
stars,  entertainment  figures  and  the  high 
and  low  of  government  who  are  caught  or 
suspected  of  being  involved  with  narcotics 
receive  different  treatment  before  the 
courts  than  do  the  common  men.  Once  again 
it  seems  to  be  'justice'  for  them  and  the 
letter  of  the  law  for  'just  us'.  Though 
we,  the  common  man  of  the  streets  and 
fields,  know  it  isn't  true  and  equal 
justice,  we  nevertheless  expect  different 
solutions  for  different  classes  of  people. 
With  our  youngsters  it  is  a  different 
story  and  more  and  more  are  being  sent- 
enced to  prison  in  alarming  numbers. 

There  are  double  standards  all  thr- 
ough our  lives,  but  few  effect  our  teen- 
agers to  the  degree  that  imprisonment  in 
our  institutions  do.  Some  claim  that  the 


teenagers  of  today  are  coddled.  Tunnel 
vision  might  come  up  with  this  claim  but 
reality  is  different.  In  days  gone  by  the 
teenagers  would  borrow  a  car  to  go  joy- 
riding and  would  be  issued  a  ticket  for 
reckless  driving;  today  the  same  young 
person  gets  charged  with  grand  theft  auto. 

Most  adults  seem  to  forget  what  they 
did  when  they  were  young  and  expect  the 
young  of  today  to  have  learned  from  their 
own  personal  experience.  When  they  don't 
learn  it's  the  "get  tough"  attitude  which 
shows  little  or  no  understanding.  (This 
reminds  me  of  my  Dad  saying  'Do  as  I  sav, 
not  as  I  do.)  Maybe  even  more  important 
is  what  today's  teenager  thinks  when  he 
reads  the  aforementioned  stories  in  the 
local  paper  or  hears  them  expounded  on  the 
TV  evening  news. 

Our  young  person  reads  with  avid  in- 
terest how  six  local  users  or  sellers  or 
both  are  going  to  prison  with  sentences 
of  five  to  forty  years;  in  the  same  paper 
might  appear  a  story  relating  that  a  top 
notch  first  baseman  must  spend  90  days 
in  a  drug  treatment  center  or  that  34  air 
traffic  controllers  might  lose  their  jobs 
for  doing  the  drug  scene.  President 
Reagan's,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  Nancy, 
"get  tough  on  drugs"  policy,  has  recieved 
plenty  of  attention  -  pro  and  con.  But 
there  is  a  question  mark  when  the  caught 
government  employees  receive  a  sentence 
of  treatment  and  a  first  time  drug  offend-), 
er  in  Hicksville,  Utah  gets  ten  years  (if 
he  is  lucky)  in  prison. 

For  instance;  the  Twenty-Twenty  TV 
program  of  January  A,  1987,  related  how  a 
U.S.  Federal  Prosecutor  (assistant)  who 
specialized  in  prosecuting  drug  cases  was 
caught  with  one  million  dollars  worth  of 
drugs  being  held  for  evidence  and  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  drug  evi- 
dence cash.  Of  course  he  was  also  a  user. 
His  sentence:  three  years  in  a  special 
drug  program  prison. 

About  the  same  time  a  print  media 
story  headlined  'First-time  pot  offender 
gets  15  years'  told  how  Charles  Gates  was 
sentenced  to  15  years  after  pleading  guil- 
ty to  having  five  sandwich  bags  of  mari- 
juana and  19  plants  at  his  home  in  lJine 
hills,  Alabama.  The  original  judge  had 
planned  to  fine  the  man  and  issue  a  sus- 
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BY   K.   CARDFN' 


In  September  1983,  after  months  of 
obstacles,  Jim  Carrigan  had  placed  ti 
a  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  but  was 
abandoned  in  January  1984. 

The  Institution  had  been  without  any 
fire  brigade  members  for  at  least  six 
years.  If  a  fire  began,  they  just  grabbed 
this  inmate  and  that  inmate  and  away 
they  went . 

In  February  1985,  Jlki  began  attempting 
to  place  together  another  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  consisting  of  Low  Security 
inmates.  After  over-coming  some  stumbling 
blocks  with  some  staff  members,  he  was 
finally  allowed  to  put  into  circulation 
on  April  18,  1986,  letters  and  applications 
began  to  be  accepted.  On  June  11,  1986, 
Fire  Training  Classes  began. 

On  or  about  July  21,  1986,  Jim  once 
again  met  up  with  a  stumbling  block, 
because  of  a  major  move  within  the 
Institution  and  was  not  allowed  to  hold 
classes  until  October  2,  1986. 

Since  October  2,  1986,  Jim  has 
held  classes  every  week  except  one 
for  the  inmates  and  presently  attempting 
to  place  together  firetraining  classes 
for  staff  members. 

Jim  is  now  our  Institution  Inmate 
Fire  Chief  and  Training  Officer  for  the 
Montana  State  Prison.  He  trains  inmates 
in  the  proper  ways  of  driving  and  operating 
the  Fire  trucks  (which  is  a  1942  Ford  and 
a  1942  Chevrolet),  proper  and  safe  hand- 
ling of  equipment,  fire  suppression, 
fire  extingquisher  handling  and  useage. 

At  this  time  he  is  attempting  to 
i locate  some  newer  equipment  and  trucks 
i but  has  once  more  come  upon  a  stumbling 
block,  because  he  can  only  accept  items  on 
|a  donation/gift  basis.  He  and  the  Rrigade 
|cannot  accept  any  moneis  or  show  any 
Isort  of  a  profit  in  order  to  obtain  newer 
'trucks,  hoses,  etc.  which  are  desperately 
'needed. 

Chief  Carrigan  is  not  a  quitter  but 
jrather  a  real  and  true  go-getter.  He  has, 
Jsince  October  2,  1986,  already  instituted 
|and  placed  into  effect  four  programs  for 
jthe  safety  of  inmates  as  well  as  staff, 
|not  counting  placing  together  a  complete, 
'Three  Squad  Fire  Brigade,  which  is  known 
today  as  the  Montana  State  Prison  Fire 
Brigade,  located  at  700  Conley  Lake  Road, 
Oeer  Lodge,  Montana   59722. 


iel  Can 
mtl>  I ook  i  ng  :  o:  newei  and   •  '  ' 
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but  for  t  he  i-  1 1 

i n  the  very  near  Cutui  , 
will  begin  to  receive  the  assi; 
that  we  need.  We  have  a  verv  good 
Squad  Brigade,  but  my  people  n 
something  to  work  with  to  be  effective 
as  they  should  be  and  you  can  not  be 
effective  when  you  must  work  with  trucks 
and  equipment  that  is  44  years  and  3 
months  old." 


JUSTICE  -  OR  JUST  US 

pended  sentence  but  a  new  judge  (probably 
swayed  by  the  drug  craze)  sent  the  man 
the  pen. 

Getting  back  to  the  controllers.  No 
one  can  deny  that  they  have  a  job  of  ter- 
riffick  strain  and  responsibility.  They 
are  ordered  to  submit  to  urinalysis  for 
drugs  and  if  they  test  positive  they 'face 
penalties  ranging  from  firing  to  beii 
placed  in  rehabilitation  programs. 

How  different  for  the  man  in  Montana 
who  recently  received  40  years  in  prison 
with  10  suspended  on  a  felony  charge  of 
selling  dangerous  drugs.  An  undercover  a- 
gent  had  testified  that  the  fellow  had 
sold  him  small  baggies  of  marijuana. 

The  examples  of  double  standards  goes 
on  and  on.  And  with  the  age  of  the  offend- 
ers getting  younger  and  younger,  this  dou- 
ble standard  is  going  to  effect  then  much 
deeper  than  it  does  the  older  adults  who 
have  become  use  to  "one  law  for  them  and 
one  law  for  us".  A  teen-ager  being  sent- 
enced to  five  yearsin  the  state  pen  ior 
selling  pot  might  wonder  why  he  is  going 
to  prison  when  the  morning  paper  said,   a 
high  success  rate  was  claimed  by  drug  co- 
unseling for  doctors  using  drugs." 

It  is  true,  narcotics  is  on  the  rise 
among  teenagers  and  young  adults  and  some- 
thing must  be  done;  decisions  made.  p-ut  a 
slap  on  the  wrist  for  drug  offenders  among 
sport  stars  and  government  officials  and 
harsher  sentences  for  the  young  won't 
the  job  done.  They  will  not  only  bee: 
more  bitter  and  harder,  they  will  realize 
that  maybe  justice  is  done  for  some  -  but 
not  for  them. 
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BY  D.  GOCHANOUR 

He  commits  a  crime,  the  crime  of 
Felony  Theft,  to  be  more  specific  it  was 
(purse  snatching).   He's  twenty  one  years 
old  and  he's  on  his  way  to  prison.   The 
Big  House,  the  house  of  rehabilitation. 
First  comes  the  separation  from  society, 
his  family  and  friends.   He  arrives  at 
the  prison  and  is  assigned  a  cell,  it 
was  a  single  cell,  buts  been  doubled  up 
because  of  the  serious  over-crowding 
at  the  prison.   He's  young,  he's  alone 
and  he's  afraid.   He  now  begins  the 
rehabilitation  process;  this  mainly 
consists  of  twenty  one  and  a  half  hours 
of  lock  down  in  your  cell,  per  day. 
Lots  of  time  to  think,  too  much  time  to 
think,  he's  five  hundred  miles  from  home, 
from  loved  ones.   His  letters  telling 
them  that  everything  is  fine  and  not 
to  worry.  They  write  him  back;  they 
tell  hdm  that  they  would  visit  him  more 
but  one  thousand  miles  round  trip  for  a 
three  hour  visit  is  hard  on  the  budget. 
He  understands  how  they  feel;  the  visiting 
room,  the  stares,  the  searchs,  the 
atmosphere  and  the  frustration  that  a 
person  leaves  there  with,  feeling  more 
lonly  than  before  the  visit. 

Then  its  back  to  his  cell,  more  time 
to  think.  Days  pass,  weeks  and  months. 
Then  one  day  the  Unit  Counselor  calls  him 
to  his  office.   He  tells  him  to  sit  down, 
he  looks  at  the  young  man  across  his  desk. 
Today  the  Counselor  is  wearing  his  impres- 
sion of  Jack  Nicholson;  he  tells  him  that 
his  Mother  had  called  the  prison,  "let 
me  see,  oh  yeh  it  was  about  two  weeks 
ago,  anyway  she  left  you  an  important 
message,  but  you  know  how  much  paper 
work  there  is  here.   I'm  sorry  to  have  to 
tell  you,  but  your  Father  died  two  weeks 
ago,  would  you  like  an  emergency  phone 
call?." 

Back  to  your  cell,  read  a  book, 
think,  but  above  all  don't  lose  your 
cool,  that  would  show  them  that  you  are 
not  yet  rehabilitated.  Weeks  go  by, 
months,  another  year  flies  by.  Another 
year  and  you  are  still  in  your  cell, 
reading,  thinking,  "Are  you  rehabil- 
itated yet"? 


Lets  test  you.   You  go  to  laundry  pass, 
one  of  the  laundry  workers  is  a  home  boy, 
(a  person  from  the  same  home  town).   He 
tells  you  that  he  is  sorry  to  hear  about 
your  Mom.   You  ask  him  what  he  means?. 
He  tells  you  that  he  read  in  the  paper 
that  your  Mother  had  died.   You  are 
stunned.   Is  this  real,  why  hadn't 
someone  told  you.  You  ask  to  see  the 
Unit  Counselor.   In  time  the  Counselor 
calls  you  to  his  office,  you  ask  him  "Did 
my  Mother  die?.   Did  anyone  call  here  to 
let  me  know?",  He  sits  across  from  the 
young  man;  today  he's  wearing  his  V'ild 
Bill  Cody  impression.  "Well  Son,  I  was 
informed  that  your  sister  did  call  here 
on  the  23rd  of  Sept.  (this  is  the  7th 
of  October),  the  day  your  Mother  died; 
I  can't  tell  you  why  the  message  didn't 
get  to  you,  you  know  what  the  paper 
work  is  like  here?,  I'm  real  sorry  son, - 
would  you  like  to  make  an  emergency 
phone  call?  You  would;  OK,  you  can 
make  it  tomorrow". 

Back  to  his  cell;  think  some  more, 
maybe  read  another  book.  The  next  morning 
he  goes  to  the  Unit  Sgt's  Office.  He 
tells  him  that  he  would  like  to  make  an 
emergency  phone  call,  and  that  he  has 
permission  from  the  Unit  Counselor  and 
a  note  verifying  that  the  phone  call  is 
authorized.  The  Sgt  says  "No",  and  he 
won't  even  look  at  the  note.   So  he  goes 
back  to  his  cell,  read  a  book,  think 
some  more.   But  remember  don't  lose  your 
cool;  if  you  do,  it  would  show  them  that 
you  are  not  yet  rehabilitated.   You  are 
a  convict,  just  another  number,  theres 
nothing  that  you  can  do,  theres  no-one 
that  you  can  talk  to  about  it.   All 
you  can  do  is  sit  in  your  cell,  and 
think 

This  is  a  true  story  of  just  one 
convict  and  his  problems.   Not  all 
convicts  have  problems  of  this  serious  a 
nature,  but  beleive  it,  many  do  have,  and 
they  seldom  have  someone  to  turn  to. 
The  Human  Warehousing  of  individuals, 
with  very  little  personal  attention  to 
those  individuals  often  leaves  manv  with 
an  attitude  problem,  an  attitude  of  "No 
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BY  Lois  Cassan 

Records  Dopt.  Supervisor 

(Our  "This  Way  Out"  series  continues.  In 
past  issues  we  have  discussed  parole,  Half 
way  houses,  eLc.  We  sent  Mrs.  Cassan  a   few 
questions  regarding  discharge  dates  and 
she  cordially  retuned  the  following  ans- 
wers. ) 

I  am  responding  to  your  recent  note 
to  me  regarding  different  avenues  of  re- 
lease. T  will  answer  your  questions  brief- 
ly, in  the  order  you  pose  them. 

A  discharge  date  is  computed  bv:  1 ) 
giving  jail  time  credit  and  establishing 
sentence  commencement  date;  2)  adci  the 
term  of  imprisonment  and,  3)  subtracting 
any  good  time  earned.  The  dangerous/non- 
dangerous  designations  do  not  effect  dis- 
charge dates. 

Good  time  does  make  a  difference  in 
discharge  dates.  We  have  a  priority  policy 
in  this  department.  This  simply  means 

■  Lndivi  lua] s  c I osest  t  <   -      are 
a   priority.  As  a  general  rule  of  I     ,  we 
try  to  recompute  everyone  who  is  within  - 
to  12  months  of  discharge.  Anytime  a  re- 
computation  is  done,  the  inmate  is  noti- 
fied in  writing,  and  the  counslor  and 
Board  of  Pardons  receive  a  copy  of  the  now 
dates. 

When  we  recompute  dates,  general lv  we 
recompute  both  parol e  eligibility  and  d 
rharce  date.  In  some  caeses  this  is 
true. 

You  ask  for  Hhe  basic  formula  for 
computing  good  time  and  that  is  very  diff- 
icult to  give  you.  V.'hat  I  can  give 
"let's  say"  example.  Let's  say  an  indivi- 
dual is  doino  ten  years,  designated  dan- 
gerous. The  dangerous  designation  indi- 
cates he  must  do  one  half  of  his  sentenc  . 
minus  good  time  to  parole  eligibility. 
Therefore,  we  begin  wit 
mmencement  date.  Se?.:  ■ 

jail  time.  let's 

sentence  commencement  ot        .     ust 
do  five  years  minus  good  time  t  ■  parole 
eligibility,  if  you  add  five  years  to  the 
1/1/36  dat e,  ;ou   arr Lve  al 

,  we  subtract  good  time  earn- 


ed. We  thon 
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changes  in  1 

. 
You  ask  :iov  mud 
i or  certain  instances  and  J  can  i 

>  >d  Time  Policy, 
of  your  questions  in  this  area  ti- 
ed i  n  the  pol  Lc y . 

n  you  and  1  ta I ked  on  I       .e, 
ed  ibout  time  sentences.  I      o- 
neral  responce 
q  lestion. 

\nyone  serving  a  sentence  longer  t 
irs  is  eligible  for  parole  in  17 
years,  six  months,  with  no  good  time. 
These  are  called  time  sentences.  The  idea 
behind  this  is  he  will  do  no  more  than  17 

rs,  six  months  to  parole  eligibility, 
on  a  time  sentence.  There  have  been  many 
different  laws  in  effect  regarding  time 
sentences  over  the  years  and  I  have  given 
you  the  law  in  ef fet  -.  ,:'.  the  current  t  Lme. 

1  hope  this  answers  some  of  your 
questions  and  will  be  of  some  service  to 
vou. 
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BILL  LEININGER 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
Labor  unions  were  fearful  that  prison 
made  goods  would  take  jobs  away  from 
workers  in  private  industry.   Thus 
Congress  and  many  states  put  the  ban 
on,  or  sharply  reduced,  the  sale  of 
products  made  in  prison.   Recently 
soaring  costs  in  the  operation  of  prisons 
have  made  the  lawmakers  take  a  second 
look  at  the  proposition.   Six  years 
ago  Congress  authorized  seven  pilot 
projects  under  which  private  companies 
were  allowed  to  set  up  business  in 
state  prisons. 

Union  of  the  1980' s  are  bound  to 
fight  the  prison-factory  concept.   For 
example:  If  a  number  of  their  members 
have  been  laid  off  from  a  certain  factory 
making  a  certain  product,  the  union 
will  not  take  kindly  to  a  prison  factory 
starting  up  and  employing  inmates  while 
their  members  remain  idle;  also,  should 
a  factory  making  a  certain  product  pay 
their  workers  $10.00  an  hour,  the  union 
would  fight  tooth  and  nail  should  a 
prison  make  the  same  product  and  pay 
the  minimum  hourly  scale  of  $3.35. 

Unemployment  in  the  state  of  Montana 
as  a  whole  has  kept  pace  with  the  national 
picture.   The  unemployment  rate  for  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1981,  1982, 
1983  was  7.6%,  9.7%  and  9.6%  respectively; 
for  Montana  it  was  6.9%,  8.6%  and  8.8%. 
Yet  when  we  zero  in  on  the  counties  we 
get  a  more  dismal  picture.  In  April  1984 
the  unemployment  rate  for  certain 
counties  was:   Silver  Row  12.1%,  Sanders 
15.0%,  Rosebud  12.1%,  Lincoln  19.2%, 
Ravalli  15.8%,  Deer  Lodge  14.3%  and 
Wibaux  13.7%.  The  1986  figures  are 
just  as  dismal. 

With  statistics  like  those  above,  the 
Montana  legislators  and  administrators 
are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  serious  thinking 
before  approving  prison  factories  with 
inmate  labor  while  so  many  constituents 
are  pounding  the  pavement  looking  for  a 
job.  The  voting  citizens,  especially 
in  the  depressed  areas,  won't  let  them 
ignore  the  situation  and  for  the  law- 
makers, election  day  is  the  name  of  the 
game. 


Pilot  projects  under  which  private 
companies  were  allowed  to  set  up  business 
in  state  prisons  had  the  following 
conditions:   Prisoners  must  be  paid 
prevailing  wages  and  benefits,  including 
retirement  benefits;   work  must  be 
voluntary;  deductions  could  not  exceed 
80%.   The  deductions  would  be  for  federal 
and  state  income  taxes,  social  security, 
gate  money  reserve,  restitution  (if  any), 
family  support  (if  any)  and  room  and 
board  charges. 

Broken  down  into  dollars  and  cents 
we  can  come  up  with  some  examples. 
Let's  suppose  an  inmate  labors  in  the 
prison  factory  seven  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week  at  the  very  minimum  wage  of 
$3.35  per  hour;  and  let's  suppose  the 
full  allowable  80%  deduction  was  made; 
at  the  end  of  the  month  (four  weeks) 
the  inmate  would  have  earned  $469.00, 
deductions  would  amount  to  $375.20  and 
his  cash  in  pocket  would  amount  to 
$93.80.  If  the  inmate  was  putting  in  an 
eight-hour  day  the  figures  would  read  - 
$536.00  total,  $428.00  deductions, 
cash-in-pocket  $107.20.   We  must  stress 
the  point  that  those  figures  are  based 
on  the  minimum  wage.   At  first  glance 
the  figures  are  impressive  even  at  the 
low  wage  scale,  yet  when  presented  to 
the  inmates  at  MSP  the  responses  were 
mixed. 

-"Why  should  I  pay  (cost  of  room 
and  board)  to  have  myself  incarcerated?" 

-"I  have  almost  that  amount  of  money 
now  under  the  present  system." 

-"I  would  just  become  a  slave  to 
the  state  and  be  a  source  of  cheap  labor". 

-"If  I  was  doing  ten  years  I  would 
probably  have  to  do  the  whole  ten  years 
without  credit  for  good  time." 

-"If  the  state  wants  me  to  be  a 
taxpayer  why  not  release  me  and  let  me 
be  a  taxpayer  with  the  benefits." 

One  inmate  was  more  explicit:  "I 
wouldn't  mind  working  in  a  prison 
factory  for  wages,  paying  taxes  and  even 
for  my  room  and  board,  if  the  job  I  was 
doing  was  training  me  for  something 
better  to  work  at  once  I  was  released. 
How  can  I  better  myself  by  working  on 
some  piddley-ass  assembly  line  job. 
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I  might  as  wcl  i  b< 

pay mg  for  my  room  and 
and  not  costing  the  state  a  red-cent." 

Another  inmate  -  "The  closer  . 
industrialized  prisons  is  just  one 
more  step  toward's  George  Orwell's  1984". 

An  article  in  the  'Roxbury  I      li 
Review'  states  that  these  I      es 

slave  kenne ! s  an 
an  assembly  line  situation  would  not 
teach  a  skill,  but  instead  exploit  cheap 
labor  for  somebody  else's  profit.   Society 
claims  that  it  >s  unfair  to  allow  industry 
in  prison  because  there  is  already  a 
shortage  of  jobs  on  the  outside  and  that 
an  inmate  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  work  and 
thus  capitalize  on  his  confinement. 

When  asked  if  he  agreed  with  the 
proposal  that  inmates  should  be  required 
to  work  in  factories  to  help  pay 
confinement  costs,  Maryland  warden 
Winebrenner  replied:   "No,  I  think  work 
release  would  be  an  acceptable  alter- 
native and  it  pays  a  percentage  of  the 
cost.   However,  T  believe  inmates  should 
be  allowed  to  work  in  food  service, 
sanitation,  etc.  ,  to  help  reduce  the 
costs  of  confinement." 

The  Stateville  (JoHet,  111.) 

-spaper  was  very  direct:   "What  the 

convicts  know  and  the  public  doesn't 

hat  the  convicts  are  a  source  of 

cheap  labor."  The  system  at  Stateville 

took  a  dip  during  the  recent  recession. 

"Stateville' s  industries,  like 
industries  throughout  the  world,  suffered. 
Because  of  the  financial  crundh,  budget 
cutbacks,  and  a  decrease  in  consumer 
demand,  many  of  the  inmates  who  once 
enjoyed  the  prison's  highest  paying  job 
assignments  are  now  either  in  school, 
otherwise  assigned,  or  on  someone's 
job  waiting  list".   Hardest  hit  was  the 
prison's  Furniture  Shop.   (Vice  employed 
70  workers  -  each  made  in  excess  of 
•100.00  aer  month;  now  down  to  eight 
workers  including  the  shop  clerk.   The 
Tailor  Shop  had  much  the  same  story; 
staff  cut  by  50?.   Onlv  bright  spot  was 
the  Soap  Shop  and  the  13  inmates  working 
there  still  have  their  jobs. 

Inmates  from  the  Delaware  state 
prison  were  paid  15  to  70  cents  an  hour 
to  build  prison  facilities  in  three 
cities.  Construction  unionists  protested 
that  the  cheap  labor  took  jobs  from  the 
union  members,  and,  just  as  noteworthy, 
objected  to  the  low  wages  being  paid 
inmates  for  their  labo^. 
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hat  was  bui 1 1      Lson  I  .bor 
would  have  cost  five  times  as  much 
with  union  labor. 

The  prison-factory  concept  is  u 
way  in  Kansas  and  Minnesota. 

A  few  miles  from  the  Kansas  State 
Penitentiary  sits  Zephyr  Products,  a 
metal  fabrication  company  set  up  specit- 
ically  to  employ  workers  from  a  large 
pool  of  idle  prisoners.   Roughly  50 
inmates,  who  are  bused  to  the  company 
each  day,  earn  between  S3. 35  and  $7 
an  hour  for  their  labor.   From  this 
money  the  prisoners  pay  taxes,  Social 
Security,  support  families,  make  resti- 
tution if  needed,  and  repay  the  state 
for  their  oom  and  board.   The  unarmed 
guard  who  accompanies  the  workers  to  the 
plant,  "get  so  bored  he  h  Lp  oul 
jobs."   -Cansas  correction  official 
arc  gre  '    pleased  with  the  an.      nt. 
1     i  Manus,  .... 
of  Corrections  states:  "I  feel  r 
comfortable  with  this  situation,  wit 
a  plant  outside  the  prison.   It's  a 
real  corrections  alternative,  and  gives 
these  people  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent 
living  without  crime." 

In  Minnesota,  the  project  by  which 
the  font!'      .  Corporation  had  contracted 
with  the  state's  Department  of  Corrections 
for  o   200  prisoners  at 

Stillwater  prison,  was  closed  down  in 
Jan  lary  of  this  year.   Taking  its  place 
according  to  the  Mirror,  is  a  newly 
installed  disc  duplication  operation 
i  ' he  ausp Lee  til  1 wat  er 

Data  Processing,  Inc.  (SDPSI),  a 
privately-funded  non-profit  corporation 
which  operates  entirely  behind  the  w:ills. 
The  company  invested  over  5100,000  to 
purchase  eq  i     I        r  to  begin  a 
pilot  project.  At  p:escnt  only  two  in- 
mates are  employed,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
with  expansion,  twenty  to  forty  inmates 
wi 11  be  put  f  o  work. 


CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  14 
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PRISON  FACTORIES 

One  computer  programmer  at  the  Still- 
water, Minn,  prison  is  serving  a  sentence 
for  kidnapping  that  could  run  until  the 
mid  -  1990s.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
term  he  shuffled  papers  in  an  office  and 
worried  about  the  financial  plight  of  his 
disabled  wife.  Now,  with  his  forty-hour- 
per-week  job,  he's  been  able  to  buy  a 
$50,000  home  for  his  wife,  and  sends  home 
enough  money  to  cover  the  mortgage,  taxes 
electricity  and  telephone  service. 

A  different  twist  to  the  prison  fac- 
tory is  the  possibility  of  having  inmates 
do  landscaping  chores  for  the  cities, 
counties  or  states.  A  bill  presented  to 
the  Florida  legislature  would  put  2,000 
inmates  to  work  cleaning  parks,  streets 
and  sewers  for  local  governments.  The  pro- 
gram would  cost  $4.4  million  and  would  be 
off-set  by  a  $3.00  surcharge  in  criminal 
and  traffic  fines,  excluding  those  for 
parking. 

At  the  Correctional  Center  in  Still- 
water, Minn.,  some  of  the  inmates  complain 
about  working  on  the  yard  crew  -  their 
overtime  pay  "is  a  measly  .36  cents  an 
hour".  At  St.  Cloud,  Minn,  the  inmate 
paper  The  Pillar  cites  unemployment  as 
a  complement  to  crime.  When  one  rises, 
so  does  the  other. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  Florida 
legislature  that  would  put  2,000  inmates 
to  work  cleaning  parks,  streets  and  sewers 
for  local  governments.   The  program  would 
cost  $4.4  million  and  would  be  offset  by 
a  $3.00  surcharge  in  criminal  and  traffic 
fines,  excluding  those  for  parking. 

Under  a  unique  arrangement,  convicts 
in  the  Arizona  State  Prison  at  Florence 
are  permitted  to  operate  their  own  business; 
cons  lease  space  from  the  state  and  pay 
for  any  supplies  at  the  rate  of  $17.00 
per  month  plus  5%  of  their  gross  earnings. 
According  to  officials  the  program  is 
working  well. 

The  Sheridan  Correctional  Center 
in  Illinois  goes  all  out  in  their  vocat- 
ional training  program  and  one  outstanding 
example  is  their  Small  Engine  Repair  course. 
The  inmates  get  on-the-job  training  with 
engines  from  snowmobiles,  chainsaws, 
lawn  mowers,  and  for  advanced  students, 
motorcycle  engines.   The  instructor 
is  Bruce  Markwalter,  29,  who  has  been 
with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Corrections 
for  five  years.   His  academic  education 
includes  (are  you  ready  for  this?)  under- 
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graduate  degree  work  at  Columbia  University 
and  post  graduate  studies  at  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology.   The  inmates 
opinion  of  Bruce:  "Best  instructor  at 
Sheridan.  Treats  us  as  people  instead 
of  convicts  and  criminals." 

In  Minnesota,  the  Control  Data 
Corporation  contracted  with  the 
state's  Department  of  Corrections  to 
employ  up  to  200  prisoners  at  the  state 
prison  in  Stillwater.   There,  inmates 
assembled  electrical  and  mechanical 
sub-components  for  computer  disc 
drives.  Others  in  the  same  prison  worked 
as  computer  programmers.   If  you  were 
to  phone  the  Best  Western  Hotel  Chain's 
toll  free  reservation  line  in  the 
evening,  you  might  be  talking  with  a 
woman  at  an  Arizona  Department  of 
Corrections  prison.   This  project 
was  closed  down  in  January  of  1986. 

The  view  toward  inmate  labor  is 
varied  across  the  waters,  east  and 
west. 

Almost  94  percent  of  Japan's 
prisoners  perform  labor  that  is  geared 
to  their  aptitude  and  rehabilitative 
potential.   The  inmates  in  the 
minimum  security  section  often  earn 
certificates  in  trades  such  as 
plastering  and  auto  repair.  The 
men  in  maximum  security  do  the  jobs 
such  as  maintenence  or  making  toys. 

In  Denmark  where  the  rate  of  in- 
carceration in  1973  was  28  per  100,000 
population  and  falling  (In  the  U.S.  the 
rate  was  250  per  100,000  and  rising) 
the  prisons  make  sure  that  every  inmate 
has  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
work  (at  an  adequate  wage)  or  attend 
vocational  or  academic  school.   Note 
the  choice:  Work  or  vocational  training 
or  school. 

The  prison  factory  idea  is  practiced 
in  Sweden.  About  90%  of  all  prisoners  work 
full  time  and  are  paid  high  wages  in 
commercial  manufacturing.   At  Tillberger 
Prison,  for  example,  inmates  produce 
pre-fabricated  houses,  are  paid  full  mar- 
ket wages  and  are  members  of  the  national 
labor  union.   However,  in  Sweden,  imprison- 
ment is  considered  a  sanction  of  the 
last  resort  since  they  rely  on  fines  and 
non-institutional  care  and  correction, 
and  the  results  are  impressive.   In 
1975  the  imprisonment  rate  was  32  per 
100,000.   In  1976  69%  of  all  prisoners 
were  sentenced  to  less  than  four-month 
terms  and  20%  between  four  and  twelve 
months. 
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Many  states  have  had  to  make  a 
decision:  1,  allow  the  prisons  to 
operate  in  the  competitive  market:, 
living  in  the  face  of  the  uni  i  ,  In- 
usual  low  prison  wage 
.  .      1-4  '-".  |_  cents  an  hour}  or, 
iv  the  prison  inmate  higher  wage 
■at  least  minimum  wage).  There  is  a 
thir:  ilternal     hat  is  making  an 

arance:  incentive  pay,  or  profit 
sharing.   Ry  this,  the  prison  shop 
submits  a  bid  on  a  certain  product;  if  the 
shop      the  bid  and  a  pood  product 
is  t       >ut,  on  time  and  all  the 
requirements  of  the  purchaser  are  met, 
then  the  workers  receive  a  bonus  or 
else   share  in  the  net  profits. 

The  outcry  that  arose  from  certain 
individuals  or  groups  when  the  above 
plan  was  first  presented  that  this 
was  unfair  competition,  has  gradually 
subsided.   This  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  union-shops  have  gone  over  to  the 
profit-sharing  idea  or  even  labor-owned 
companies.   Also,  the  charge  that  prisons 
use  "slave  labor"  for  profit  doesn't 
hold  water  anymore;  it  was  soon  learned 
bv  the  uninformed  that  most  jobs  of  the 
manufacturing  type  are  strictly  voluntary 
-  inmates  indicate  their  desire  for  a 
certain  job,  state  their  qualifications, 
and,  if  qualified,  usually  have  to  wait 
in  line  for  a  vacancy  to  occur. 

There  is  the  charge  that  the  admittedly- 
lower  wage  paid  to  prison  workers  would 
be  unfair  to  those  workers  on  the  out- 
side who  have  fought  for  and  obtained 
higher  wages  through  the  years.   Tn  other 
words  the  product  made  by  an  outside 
plant  would  cost  more,  through  higher 
wages,  than  the  same  product  manufactured 
by  somewhat  lower-paid  inmates.   The 
answer  is  an  unqualified  yes,  but  -  aren't 
we  seeing  the  same  problem  arise  with 
goods  turned  out  in  Taiwan,  Japan  and 
India?   It  is  easy  to  produce  arguments 
for  or  against  prisons  turning  out  items 
for  domestic  consumption;  there  is  no  easy 
solution.   Roth  arguments  must  he 
weighed  in  fairness  and  the  verdict 
accepted  by  the  majority. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  concept 
of  prison  factories  may  be  workable  if; 
1.  the  inmate  is  also  allowed  to  studv 
for  or  train  for  a  skilled  job  or  nosii  ion" 
I*  tnt  sea:      ,  procedure  is  drastic- 
ally  handed  to  shorter  sentences  For 
r'au>  crimes; 

3.   the  re-entr'.   f   he   urn  e  i.     to 
society  is  made  smoother  instead  of  i 


;hway  of  obstacle:..   I  me, 

everyone  should  benefit  -  thi  i 
and  the  taxpaving  publii  . 
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body  cares  about  me,  so  wh; 
care  about  others".   The  systi 
many  opinions  and  attitudes  thai   i 
themselves  contrary  to  what 
believes  is  normal.   When  d  m 
rehabilitation  begin,  where  Ls  i 

How  can  they  (The  Criminal  Just 
System)  expiate  for  what  they  have  Hone, 
or  what  they  have  allowed  to  be  done  . 
How  docs  a  situation  as  described  ah 
affect  this  convict's  rehabilitation? 
How  is  the  man  supposod  to  feel;  grateful?, 
bitter n  What?  How  would  the  prison 
administration  feel  if  the  situation  were 
reversed?,  No;  embittered,  resentful  or 
hateful,  these  are  all  descriptions  of 
an  individual  that  by  societies  standards 
should  be  locked  up  and  kept  there.   The 
young  man  cannot  show  any  signs  of  these 
feelings,  because  if  he  should,  there 
someone  would  write  down  those  negative 
emotions,  and  that  individual       not 
be  given  a  parole.   Because  he  has  ' 
shown  that  he  is  not  yet  rehabilitated, 
he  must  learn  to  contain  all  emotions 
and  he  must  work  out  the  problems  himself. 
He  has  to  deal  with  the  problems  all  by 
himself,  in  his  cell,  where  he  is  for 
twenty-one  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 

You  might  wonder  what  is  wrong  with 
that  counselor  and  his  superiors;  those 
people  who  are  in  charge  of  treatment 
and  therapy.  No-one  seemed  to  feel  tl 
it  might  be  necessary  for  an  int  i 
or  a  meeting  with  that  young  ra 
people  are  not  accountable  to  an. 
their  actions.  It  doesn't  seem  ri<;ht  to 
me.,  but  then  again,  I'm  just  another 
convict,  like  the  individual  I 
story  is  written  about.   But  I  do  ki 
that  the  psychological  effects  that  the 
incidents  invoked  upon  this  young 
should  never  have  happened, 
this  young  man  hadn't  mentioned 
incidents  to  someone  like         no 
would  tell  others?  Then  these  would  have 
been  forgotten,  and  it  would  I 
just  another  day  here  at  th( 
\nother 

his  cell  for  twenty-on.      a- 

lours,  alone  thinking  qu 

Ls  emotions  inside  ...    Be 
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MOKE    PRISONS* 


With  tax  payers  all  across  the  coun- 
try facing  all  kinds  of  debts  -  personal, 
county,  state  and  national  -  the  last 
thing  they  want  to  hear  about  is  the  poss- 
ibility of  building  more  prisons.  But  that 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  and  apparent- 
ly the  poor  taxpayer  is  due  to  hear  much, 
much  more  about  prison  construction.  More 
and  more  prisons  have  been  a  sore  point  in 
state  budgets  for  the  past  decade  and  1987 
promises  no  relief. 

One  of  the  evening  TV  news  programs 
on  Jan.  16th  of  this  year  featured  the 
problems  of  the  Texas  Correctional  system. 
Prisons  bursting  at  the  seams  refusing  to 
take  anymore  inmates  from  the  county  jail; 
prisons  that  must  unload  a  great  many  in- 
mates before  Federal  funds  are  cut  off  on 
on  April  1st;  crimes  in  the  state  are  on 
the  upswing  and  Dallas  is  leading  the  na- 
tion's cities  in  crime  statistics. 

And  so  it  goes  across  the  nation.  How 
about  Montana?  A  news  story  in  the  daily 
papers  late  in  1906  quoted  state  officials 
as  saying  they  don't  think  they  will  have 
to  ask  the  Legislature  for  money  to  build 
additional  housing  for  inmates  at  the 
Montana  State  Prison  -  but  that  they  plan 
to  hold  the  door  open  until  February  or 
March  (1987),  just  in  case  the  prison  pop- 
ulation expands  again. 

And  if  it  expands  again,  then  what? 
What  kind  of  prison?  Who  will  construct 
them  and  run  them?  As  we  have  printed  in 
several  past  editions  of  the  Express  much 
has  been  said  regarding  prisons  being 
built  and  maintained  by  private  enterprise 
both  pro  and  con.  The  Mountaineer  paper 
quotes  Rep.  Keller  of  Texas  as  saying  that 
in  Texas,  private  prisons  are  inevitable. 
A  Tennessee  newspaper  writes,  "Private 
enterprise  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
find  corrections  solutions  that  have  el- 
uded the  public  sector." 

We  asked  MSP  Warden  Henry  Risley  his 
opinion  on  free  enterprise  prisons  and  he 
offered  the  suggestion  that  the  financial 
problem  wasn't  the  only  issue  to  be  add- 
ressed; there  was  the  question  of  consti- 
tutional responsibility.  Risley's  comment 
in  full:  "The  suggestion  that  free  enter- 
prise prisons  is  a  solution  to  the  over- 
crowding problem  presents  an  elusive  ans- 
wer. Perhaps  that  claim  is  based  on  some 
assumptions: 
1)  The  taxpayeers  are  unwilling  to  pay 


higher  taxes  for  loans  to  build  prisons 
and  operating  costs  to  operate  them. 
2)  Private  sectors  can  build  prisons 

cheaper. 

3)  Private  sector  can  operate  prisons 
cheaper. 

Therefore  one  could  assume  that  the  pre- 
sent capital  cost  and  operating  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  would  be  less  if  the  business 
of  running  prisons  was  done  by  the  private 
sector.  Therefore,  more  prison  beds  could 
be  built  and  operated  for  a  smaller  dollar 
amount  being  spent  by  the  taxpayer  today 
and  only  minimal  increase  in  funding  would 
support  the  cost  of  more  prisoners. 

These  assumptions  have  not  yet  been 
proven  in  the  private  sector.  There  are 
also  some  real  serious  constitutional  que- 
stions. The  people  of  the  state,  through 
their  legislators,  their  courts,  their 
state  government,  send  people  to  prison 
who  violate  society's  laws.  Can  that  re- 
sponsibility be  delegated  to  a  private 
corporation?  That  is  a  serious  constitu- 
tional question. 

And  thus  it  will  go  on,  probably  - 
more  prisons,  whether  run  by  the  private 
or  public  sector.  Other  solutions  are 
being  presented  and  made  operational  in 
the  50  states:  more  half-way  houses,  re- 
duction of  some  sentences  for  early  re- 
lease, revising  the  parole  violation  code 
so  that  paroled  inmates  are  not  returned 
to  prison  for  petty  violations,  and  so  on. 
All  deserve  a  long  look  and  consideration. 
The  long  suffering  taxpayer  will  demand 
it. 
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A  COUNSELOR'S 
VIEWPOINT 


By  Roger  Ma  Hoy 

Next  to  the  unit  sergeant  and  other 
correctional  officers,  the  inmate  comes 
mostly  into  his  unit  counselor  amoung  the 
various  staff  members.  The  eight  counsel- 
ors at  the  Montana  State  Prison  are  Joe 
Yankowskie,  Rosemary  Jany,  Delbert  Fischer, 
David  Sonjou,  Catherine  Bender,  Philip 
Dedman,  Jon  berg  and  Lee  Blazer. 

We  decided  to  interview  'Del'  Fischer 
who  has  counseled  at  MSP  for  three  and  one 
half  years;  formerly  at  Close  Unit  II  and 
presently  at  Unit  B.  We  feel  that  his  ans- 
wers are  representative  of  all  the  cousel- 
ors  thus  we  present  our  questions  and  Mr. 
Fischer's  answers. 

[Q]  What  percentage  of  your  time  do 
you  estimate  that  you  give  to  routine  pap- 
er work  and  how  much  to  actual  counseling? 
[A]  A  rough  estimate  is  approximately  60% 
to  50%  and  miscellaneous  tasks;  running 
down  administrators,  etc.,  10%;  20%  to  30% 
for  counseling.  [Q]  What  problems  can  an 
inmate  bring  to  you  for  help,  advice  and 
counseling?  [A]  1)  How  to  get  into  treat- 
ment. 2)  Classifacation  concerns.  3)  Coun- 
seling with  personal  matters.  4)  Access  to 
legal  assistance.  5)  Funeral  leaves.  6)  Ten 
day  furloughs.  7)  Parole  reports.  8)  Group 
therapy.  9)  Help  track  down  personal  prop- 
erty. [Q]  What  problems  are  out  of  your 
jurisdiction?  [A]  I  cannot  provide  legal  or 
medical  advoce.  Good  time  is  not  computed 
here  due  to  the  large  amount  and  complex 
nature  of  the  law.  [Q]  To  what  extent  can 
you  extend  phone-call  privilages?  [A]  Gen- 
erally only  in  the  event  of  a  family  medi- 
cal emergency  verified  by  medical  author- 
ities. Time  and  charges  are  supposed  to  be 
approved  by  the  Warden.  [Q]  Do  your  duties 
ever  overlap  or  conflict  with  those  of  the 
unit  sergeants?  [A]  On  occasion,  both  the 
counselor  and  the  sergeant  work  together 
to  insure  that  this  doesn't  occur.  [Q]  Do 
you  send  in  a  report  to  the  parole  board 
when  an  inmate  under  your  jurisdiction  goes 
before  the  board  or  his  case  goes  up  for 
annual  review?  [A]  Not  in  all  instances  at 
the  present  time,  if  I  am  helping  to  cover 
another  unit.  I  am  only  required  to  com- 
plete reports  for  B  Units  inmates.  [Q]  If 
an  inmate  desires  to  change  jobs  or  attend 


or  drop  school,  etc.,  can  you  initiate  such 
a  change?  [AJ  The  inmate  initiates  the  pro- 
cess by  securing  the-  signature  of  his  cur- 
rent supervisor  and  that  of  his  future  su- 
pervisor. I  then  complete  the  report  and 
send  it  to  the  Administration  for  final 
review.  [Ql  What  do  you  find  most  exasper- 
ating about  your  job?  [A]  The  large  volume 
of  paperwork  and  constantly  additions  or 
exceptions  to  policy.  [Q]  What  do  you  find 
most  satisfying  about  your  job?  [A]  Rea- 
listically, the  most  satisfying  aspect  is 
knowing  I  did  the  job  right  and  seeing  a 
man  change  his  life,  knowing  I  had  some 
impact.  There  is  also  the  pay-check  and 
food.  [Q]  Are  there  any  changes  you  would 
make  in  the  consultation  procedure  at  MSP? 
[A]  Classifacation  prcedures  should  be  se- 
perate  from  treatment  in  that  classifica- 
tion often  involves  denying  custody  decre- 
ases or  increasing  custody.  The  client  do- 
esn't want  to  work  with  someone  with  a 
voice  in  his  custody  Level;  it  creates  a 
mistrust.  [Q]  From  your  observation,  what 
changes,  if  any,  would  you  make  in  the 
state  or  nation's  justice  and  penal  sys- 
tem? [A]  Attempt  to  make  the  penaly  sys- 
tem isolated  from  the  political  arena. 
Provide  more  jobs  for  inmates  utilizing 
their  talents  to  provide  money  for  their  re- 
lease, and  to  train  other  unskilled  inmates. 
Make  education  mandatory,  then  training 
and  finally  employment  for  all  inmates. 
As  an  adjunct,  provide  treatment  to  all  in- 
terested inmates. 
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TI)E  BIG  MOVE- 1986 


BY   RILL  1 EINTNG 

The  year  1986  came  and  wont  with 
usual  amount  of  prison  routine  and  some  re- 
ir  highlights,  to  wit: 

The  MSP  'ire  crew  wasn't  too  busy  with 
onlv  one  major  fire  to  1  Lghl  ,  but  that  v. 
probably  good  for  the  ecology.  Our  Vets  Gr- 
oup took  over  the  flag  detail,  raising  the 
colors  (stars  and  stripes,  the  state  flag, 
the  POW/MIA  flag)  in  the  morning  and  lower- 
ing them  at  sundown.  Education  took  a  new 
track  and  a  damn  good  one,  offering  cour- 
ses to  inmates  according  to  his  ability 
and  need.  Money  for  the  lad  in  Indonesia 
continued  through  the  Inmates  Welfare  Fund 
and  the  Save  the  Children  Program.  A  Chris- 
tmas party  for  inmates  children  was  cond- 
ucted by  the  Warden's  Forum.  The  folks  at 
Food  Service  continued  to  turn  out  scrump- 
tious holiday  meals;  the  bakery  department 
highlights  each  day  with  their  products; 
an  inovative  salad  maker  was  found;  one  of 
the  chefs  went  beserk  and  invented  a  new 
dish  -  Chop  Suey  Soup  -  which  hides  under 
different  names  and  defies  description.  And 
there  were  other  events  too  numerous  to 
enumerate. 

The  five-star  event  for  last  year  was 
The  Big  Move  which  started  in  August.  The 
gym  was  emptied  of  warm  bodies  and  ceased 
to  be  a  dorm  and  became  a  gym  for  units  A, 
B  and  C.  Men  in  old  max,  put  on  orange  Ju- 
mp suits,  and  moved  to  new  Max.  Reception 
was  moved  into  old  max  and  the  fish  put  on 
white  jump  suits.  Close  T, II, III  and  MAX  now 
formed  the  Hi  (security)  Side  and  Units  A, 
B,  C  and  Reception  formed  the  Low  Side. 

The  canteen  split  up,  the  old  one  re- 
maining in  the  old  gym  for  HI  Side  and  a 
second  one  opened  in  a  trailer  house  for  the 
Low  Side.  Food  Service  went  on  a  split  sche- 
dule, close  units  eating  first  and  open  un- 
its eating  last.  The  Chapel  followed  a  Sim- 
ilar schedule.  The  Infirmary  moved  to  a 
new  building  west  of  old  Max  and  Accounting 
and  other  offices  moved  into  the  vacated 
old  infirmary. 

By  December  1 ,  it  was  time  for  the  br- 
ass to  move.  The  Deputy  Warden  moved  first, 
from  the  old  Administration  Building  to  the 
High  Support  building  (which  also  houses  the 
visiting  room,  library,  education  rooms,  In- 
firmary and  conference  room  for  the  Close 
Units).  The  Warden  started  the  trek  to  the 
New  Administration  Building  followed  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  Mail  Room,  Records,  Word- 


Processing,  Transportation,  Count  Office  and 
scores  of  officers  and  staff.  The  Parole  Bo- 

!  to  the  new  Adm: 
B I  a  ■., .  . 

rat  ion  bui Id  ing  ( 
even  older  Rothe       now  became  the  Low 
Support  Building.  Remaining  in  the  struct- 
ure was  the  Education  Department,  Library, 
Visiting  Room  for  the  Open  side  inmates  and 
offices  for  the  Open  side  security  mana; 
Underway  at  present  is  construction  of  the 
first  floor  is  a  Low  Side  Canteen,  Hobbycr- 
aft  room,  Conference  room,  First-Aid  room 
and  Mess  Hall. 

As  far  as  we  can  tel 1  the  Dairy  Dorm 
is  where  it  has  always  been  -  but  at  MSP 
you  can  never  tell! 

The  Sound  Booth  at  MSP  continues  to 
operate  at  a  steady  pace,  turning  out  tapes 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped. 
To  date  two  dozen  books  and  11  copies  of 
Montana  Magazine  have  been  tecorded  in  add- 
ition to  a  voter  information  pamphlet.  , 
Prison  supervision  is  done  by  Librarian" 
Dave  Beatty  in  conjunction  with  Sara  Parker, 
Darlene  Tiensvold  and  Sheena  Lamere  of  rthe 
State  Library.  It  is  hoped  that  monies  will 
be  forthcoming  for  the  construction  of  a 
sound  booth  on  the  close  side  of  MSP.  This 
worthy  project  needs  everyone's  support. 
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